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Public Participation 

Section 208 of the Federal Water Pollu¬ 
tion Control Act Amendments of 1972 gives 
the average citizen a unique opportunity to 
participate in water quality planning. Fed¬ 
eral regulations mandate that all 208 Pro¬ 
grams must expend at least 10% of their bud¬ 
gets to insure citizen involvement. For 
Connecticut, this means $100,000 has been 
set aside for public participation. No 
other Federal pollution control program has 
made this kind of commitment before. How¬ 
ever, the Connecticut 208 Program is dedi¬ 
cated to achieving public participation not 
because of regulations only; it is our firm 
belief that planning without consideration 
of the opinions and desires of the affected 
citizenry usually results in plans that can¬ 
not be implemented. 

The mechanisms to be utilized in 
effecting citizen participation can be 
characterized as a double-funnel. On one 
side the public is made aware of the 208 
Program through the dissemination of in¬ 
formation. On the other side, input from 
the public is achieved through public meet¬ 
ings, workshops and advisory committees. 
However, the public participation program 
will be conducted on two levels - statewide 
and regionwide. 

Statewide 

At the statewide level the primary re¬ 
sponsibility for public participation will 
be to keep the citizens of Connecticut aware 
of the 208 Program, in general, and its pro¬ 
gress. This type of public participation 
effort is referred to as "public awareness" 
and will be achieved through the preparation 
of written materials such as the 208 Work 
Plan Summary , monthly articles such as this 
In the DEP Citizens 1 Bulletin , news re¬ 
leases, and the dissemination of additional 
materials through mailings to interested 
citizens throughout the state. 

This effort will be augmented by public 
meetings and workshops using films and slide 
shows to stimulate citizen interest. In 
addition a Policy Advisory Committee has 
been formed with representatives from State 


agencies, environmental groups, business 
and labor interests, farm organizations, 
and citizen associations. The PAC assists 
in the public participation effort and also 
lends direction to the overall 208 Program 
by acting in an advisory capacity to the 
Statewide 208 Board. 


Regionwide 


Public involvement, or the process 
through which citizens' views are inte¬ 
grated into the planning program, will be 
achieved primarily at the regional level. 
Each of the fifteen regional planning agen¬ 
cies within the state is responsible for de¬ 
veloping policy advisory committees/citizen 
advisory committees through which in¬ 
dividual interested citizens can comment, 
question or suggest changes to the 208 Pro¬ 
gram. Public meetings, workshops, and ad¬ 
visory committees, in addition to news¬ 
letters, news releases, and questionnaires, 
or any other means available, will be uti¬ 
lized to complete this task by each partici¬ 
pating regional planning agency. 


Regional public participation events 
such as those mentioned above are being held 
regularly throughout the state for the dura¬ 
tion of the program. Your local town or 
city clerk, or mayor/selectman's office 
will provide you with the address and phone 
number of the regional planning agency for 
your area. We urge you to give them a call 
and get involved with the 208 process today. 
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"Wildlife Needs You” Is Theme For 1978 Wildlife Week 


Twelve Million to Participate in 41st 
Annual Observance 

More than 12 million schoolchildren, 
teachers and conservationists are expected 
to participate in National Wildlife Week, to 
be observed from March 19 through 25 this 
year. 

"Wildlife Needs You" will be the theme 
for the 41st annual observance of the week 
that was first proclaimed as Wildlife Re¬ 
storation Week by President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt in 1938. The observance has been 
sponsored each March since by the 3.5 
million-member National Wildlife Federation 
(NWF), the nation's largest conservation 
group. 

Wildlife education kits have been 
mailed to 240,000 teachers in all 50 states, 
Guam, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 
Among other materials, the kits contain two 
posters—one picturing 16 species of wild¬ 
life and the other a striking close-up color 
photograph of a peregrine falcon by Canadian 
wildlife photographer David Hancock. 

Both bear the inscription "Wildlife 
Needs You." 

The peregrine falcon was chosen for the 
poster, according to NWF President Ray 
Arnett, of Stockton, Cal., as a symbol of 
the need for public concern over wildlife. 

"The peregrine was once threatened 
with extinction by pesticides," said 
Arnett, "but when the public got concerned 
and did something about pesticides, the 
trend was reversed and the bird may now sur¬ 
vive ." 

Never a populous species, by 1960 the 
peregrine had nearly disappeared from the 
eastern United States and was declining 
rapidly in the west. Researchers blamed the 
pesticide DDT for the bird's disappearance 
in the Eastern U.S. 

Because the peregrine is carnivorous, 
at the top of the food chain, it accumulated 
DDT by eating other animals that had in¬ 
gested the pesticide. The DDT caused the 
shells of the birds' eggs to become so thin 
that they broke before hatching. 

In all of the United States, only about 
20 active nests were known to exist in 1969- 
70. A slow turnabout began after Congress, 
in 1972 responding to the demands of conser¬ 
vationists, virtually outlawed the use of 
DDT and similar pesticides in the U.S. 

In 1973, 20 peregrines were hatched at 
Cornell University in New York. By the fall 


of 1977, about 133 young birds had been re¬ 
leased in the wild, both east and west of 
the Rocky Mountains. The Laboratory of 
Ornithology at Cornell hopes within the next 
seven years to establish some breeding pairs 
in the wild in the east and to increase the 
number of productive nests in the west. 

The second poster, picturing 16 vari¬ 
eties of wildlife, ranging from the mountain 
goat to the gray treefrog, describes each of 
the animals in three languages—English, 
Spanish and French. 

A total of 900,000 posters is being 
distributed. Also available are 10,000,000 
small stickers picturing the peregrine fal¬ 
con. In the poster picture the falcon's 
head is cocked and his huge right eye is 
fixed on the photographer in a look reminis¬ 
cent of wartime Uncle-Sam-Needs-You post¬ 
ers . 


A total of 40,000 smaller kits for 
children is also in the mail. Each includes 
a letter urging youngsters to take their 
wildlife information to school to help 
others learn how they can help the nation's 
mammals, reptiles, birds, and fish. 

"There are many things we can do to 
foster a healthy and abundant wildlife popu¬ 
lation in this country," said Arnett. 
"Wildlife Week will emphasize education, 
legislation, and citizen concern. 

"The preservation of wildlife habitat 
is one of the areas in which wildlife needs 
our help. In the past year, millions of 
dollars were spent by the federal government 
to preserve habitat, but billions were also 
spent to destroy it." 

As an example of recent legislation 
benefitting wildlife, Arnett cited the 1977 
law regulating strip mining. "This act, 
requiring restoration of land, will aid 
wildlife in some areas," he said. "And some 
of our threatened and endangered species are 
making comebacks thanks to other environ¬ 
mental protection laws—on water pollution, 
coastal zoning and ocean dumping. The 
National Environmental Protection Act, the 
Endangered Species Act, and the national 
wildlife refuge system are also important 
and have helped, for instance, to replenish 
the whooping crane population from a low of 
fewer than 25 birds to more than 100 whoop- 
ers today." 

"What we need," Arnett emphasized, "is 
a strong feeling for and full understanding 
of the ties between men, wildlife, and the 
environment. When everyone understands 
their interdependence, then the outlook 
will be better for all three." 



Evaluating Fiscal Impacts 

A fiscal impact "model," or method, 
which municipalities can use to determine 
the fiscal benefits and costs of proposed 
large-scale development projects has been 
prepared recently by the Connecticut 
Coastal Area Management Program. One of the 
major objectives of coastal management is to 
balance the need for economic development 
with the need for environmental protection. 
The model provides a means of evaluating one 
specific aspect of economic development— 
fiscal impact on the community. There are 
two companion reports concerning the model 
which are available from the CAM office. 

The model is a framework for collect¬ 
ing, estimating and interpreting the major 
local economic impacts generated by devel¬ 
opment— impacts such as tax revenues, in¬ 
creased demands on housing, schools and pub¬ 
lic facilities, and the creation of new 
jobs. It provides local decision-makers 
with a means of determining whether a devel¬ 
opment project would be an economic benefit 
or would create a fiscal drain on the munic¬ 
ipality. Applying the model will not 
actually give a community a "yes" or "no" 
answer on a specific development, but will 
supply information to assist towns in making 
that decision. All forms of large-scale 
economic development can be evaluated using 
this model. (The definition of "large- 
scale" will, of course, depend upon the 
town's size and economy.) It can also be 
used in any geographic location, not just in 
the coastal area. 

However, it should be pointed out that 
fiscal impact is only one of a number of 
considerations when deciding if a develop¬ 
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ment project should be allowed to take 
place. The model is not intended as a cost- 
benefit analysis, which would also examine 
factors such as the environment and social 
structure. Nor is it a business analysis of 
returns to be derived by the developer. 

There are two CAM reports describing 
the fiscal impact model. The first report 
explains the theory involved. Its first 
section concentrates on assessing the eco¬ 
nomic effects of a project over a single 
year. The second section presents a method 
for assessing impacts over a period of time, 
taking into consideration the changing 
value of the dollar. In the third section, 
a step by step outline of the model is pre¬ 
sented as an aid to those using it. 

The second report applies the model to 
a small manufacturing facility in Connecti¬ 
cut. It should be read in conjunction with 
the first report, which explains the theory. 

One does not have to be a professional 
economist to use the model, although under¬ 
standing of some basic economic principles 
is necessary. If needed, technical assist¬ 
ance will be available from CAM and the De¬ 
partment of Commerce. 

Copies of Local Fiscal Impact Model: 
Part I, Theory and Local Fiscal Impact 
Model; Part II, Application may be obtained 
by calling or writing the CAM office. 


Editor's Note: the CAM Program publishes Land's 
End, a quarterly newsletter about coastal issues 
and CAM activities . If you wish to receive Land's 
End , which is available free of charge, contact 
the CAM Program at 71 Capitol Avenue, Hartford, 
Connecticut 06115 - telephone 566-7404. 
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Ground Water Storage 

Water Resources Conditions in Ct. 


Editor's Note: The Citizens' Bulletin will include 
in each issue a summary of Connecticut's water re¬ 
sources conditions for the month previous to publica¬ 
tion. From time to time we will also include articles 
describing various aspects of the State's cooperative 
water resources programs with the U.S. Geological 
Survey and will try to alert you to any new publica¬ 
tions from any of our resource inventory programs. 


The U.S. Geological Survey (USGS) is 
the primary federal agency charged with 
defining the water resources of the Nation. 
In the Connecticut District, the USGS Water 
Resources Division maintains its head¬ 
quarters at 135 High Street in Hartford. 
This office is engaged in a major coopera¬ 
tive effort with the Department of Environ¬ 
mental Protection (DEP). 

The Natural Resources Center of DEP 
works closely with the USGS to coordinate 
their data collection programs to meet the 
needs of all other state agencies and to en¬ 
sure programs are consistent with state 
policies. In addition certain municipal and 
other federal agencies needing hydrologic 
information for planning and development of 
water resources also have entered into 
agreements with the USGS to undertake more 
site-specific date-gathering programs. 

The original impetus to gather water 
resources information in Connecticut and to 
establish a permanent USGS office occurred 
in 1928. At this time litigation over the 
diversion of water from the Connecticut 
River basin to Metropolitan Boston brought 
to light an urgent need for more records and 
data on streamflow. Four gaging stations 
were established in the lower Connecticut 
River Basin, one was established • in the 
Shetucket River basin, and one was estab¬ 
lished in the Naugatuck River basin. Prior 
to 1928 only two gaging stations had been 
maintained in continuous operation in the 
State. Since then there has been a steady 
expansion of water resources programs to in¬ 
clude the collection of ground water in¬ 
formation and quality of water data. As of 
1977 the Hartford district office collects 
both continuous and intermittent data from 
200 surface water sites, about 60 ground 
water sites and about 90 quality of water 
sites. 

Connecticut, like most states in the 
northeast, receives ample precipitation 
throughout the year. The annual precipita¬ 
tion over the State usually ranges from 45 
to 50 inches. Statewide, average annual 
precipitation varies from about 45 inches 
along the southwestern coast and the upper 
Connecticut River Valley to over 50 inches 
in the northwestern highlands. However, in 
a given year annual precipitation has varied 
locally from about 25 inches to about 75 
inches. 


Average monthly precipitation is rela¬ 
tively uniform throughout the year, about 4 
inches per month. Minimum observed monthly 
precipitation is also relatively uniform 
for each month of the year, but maximum 
observed monthly precipitation varies 
widely. Monthly precipitation has varied 
locally from a minimum of none (several 
times) to a maximum of over 27 inches 
(August, 1955) . 

Although the average amount of pre¬ 
cipitation is rather uniformly distributed 
throughout the year, the amount of surface- 
water runoff varies seasonally, being 
greater in the spring than in late summer 
and early fall. This variation reflects a 
combination of causes such as melting of ice 
and snow in March and April, and relatively 
high ground-water discharge in the spring 
due to the higher water table at that time. 
During the growing season, which includes 
late spring, summer and early autumn months, 
precipitation may be ample, but runoff is 
usually reduced. With higher air and water 
temperatures, increased water losses occur 
through evaporation, transpiration and re¬ 
tention by vegetation. Maximum monthly run¬ 
off varies widely but does not show a 
seasonal cycle because occasional large 
floods have occurred in nearly every month 
of the year. 


Average annual runoff from Connecticut 
is about 24 inches, about one-half the 
average annual precipitation. This is 
equivalent to about 2,000 billion gallons 
per year. Average annual runoff has ranged 
from 10-12 inches per year to over 40 inches 
per year. The runoff for one extreme month 
(March 1936, about 12 inches) approximated 
the runoff for an unusually dry year (1930, 
10-12 inches). 


These water data through 1970 have been 
published by the U.S. Geological Survey in a 
series of Water-Supply Papers and also since 
1966 in a series of State reports titled 
"Water Resources for Connecticut," which 
cover the data collected during specific 
water years defined as October 1 through 
September 30. 

At the end of each month, a summary 
report, "Water Resources Conditions in 
Connecticut," is issued. It compares cur¬ 
rent conditions at four index gaging sta¬ 
tions and 13 observaton wells to the "nor¬ 
mal" conditions that have been recorded 
since the beginning of the program. Also 
included are data on the contents of 16 
municipal reservoirs, hydrographs of month- 
end water levels in 6 long-term observation 
wells, and the quality of water at 21 
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stream-gaging stations. These data furnish 
up-to-date information on available sur¬ 
face-water and ground-water supplies, in¬ 
dicate general changes in ground-water 
storage, and aid in the determination of 
periods or areas where detrimentally high or 
low water levels may be expected. 


Summary of Water Resources 

Average monthly streamflow was 300 
percent of median in western Connecticut and 
350 percent of median in eastern Connecti¬ 
cut, well above the normal average range and 
equal to or above the highest average 
monthly flows recorded for January. Month- 
end flows average 320 percent of median, 
also well above normal. This is the fourth 
consecutive month with average monthly 
flows well above normal. Cumulative runoff 
since October 1977 was 270 percent of 
median. This is very unusual for this time 
of year. 


A summary from last month's "Water Re- ) 
sources Conditions in Connecticut" is pre¬ 
sented below. Information relating to the 
entire monitoring network can be obtained 
upon request from the National Resources > 
Center, 566-3540 or the U.S. Geological 
Survey, 244-2528. 


Conditions for January 1978 

) 

Reservoirs of the 4 principal munici¬ 
pal systems contain 100 percent of usable 
capacity at month end, 1 percent more than 
last month, and 9 percent more than last ; 
year. Usable contents were 17 percent above 
average for end of January. 

Ground-water levels rose in more than 
half of the key observation wells and were > 
above average in all of these wells. The 
levels were in the high range except in the 
eastern part of the western hills where the 
levels were in the upper portion of the nor- . 
mal range. One well in Mansfield and one in ' 
Groton had the highest January water levels 
in 20 years of record. 


Ground Water Storage: January, 1978 



Status of Ground-Water Storage as in¬ 
dicated based on water level changes in 6 
long-term observation wells (with at least 
20 years of record); and 5 others. Else¬ 
where conditions are generalized. 
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Fishing Season Opens April 15 


April 15, 1978 will mark the opening of 
> the inland fishing season in Connecticut. 
According to Cole Wilde, Chief of DEP's Fish 
and Water Life Unit, 60 percent of the 
approximately 800,000 catchable trout 
^ scheduled for stocking this year will be 
released before opening day. 

State regulations provide that the 
s fishing season will open on the third Satur¬ 
day in April. Wilde noted that, "Opening 
day is as early this year as it can be under 
our present regulations." 

"We certainly hope that Connecticut's 
young fishermen will demonstrate true 
sportsmanship this year by refraining from 
^ fishing before the legal opening," Wilde 
said. 

In past years, youngsters fishing be¬ 
fore the season opening have often removed 
* significant numbers of trout from the 


state's waters, thereby reducing the 
chances of legitimate anglers on opening 
day. This is especially true when school 
vacations occur just before the season open¬ 
ing, Wilde said. 

Younger fishermen are also reminded 
that a license is required of anyone sixteen 
years of age or older. Fishing licenses may 
be obtained from the offices of any of the 
Town Clerks in Connecticut's 169 towns. 

At press time no reliable predictions 
are available as to the possible effects of 
severe winter weather conditions on early 
fishing prospects. Wilde noted that statis¬ 
tics accumulated on opening days for the 
past several years reveal an average catch 
of about .75 fish per angler. On opening 
day last year, 14,771 anglers, interviewed 
by DEP field personnel, reported a total 
catch of 13,304 fish. This represents a 
particularly high average of .9 fish per 
angler. 


DEP Employee Wins Suggestion Award 


DEP employee Robert Boucher recently 
received a $225 award for a suggestion which 

► led to faster handling of evergreen seed¬ 
lings at the department's Tree Nursery, at 
the Pachaug State Forest in Voluntown. 

The award was presented by State 

> Forester Robert Garrepy at a brief ceremony 
in the office of Deputy Commissioner 
Theodore B. Bampton. It was voted by the 
Connecticut State Employees' Suggestion 

► Awards Board after an evaluation of the 
benefits of the suggestion in improved 
efficiency and reduced costs. 

> The suggestion resulted in the modifi¬ 

cation of a seedling harvester to increase 
the efficiency of the handling operation and 
improve field production. Department 

> records indicate that a half million more 
seedlings were lifted, counted and shipped 
in 1977, using the modified equipment, then 
in 1976, using the basic harvester. In the 
same period, costs were reduced by approxi- 

► mately $900. 

Ben Marino, Administrator of the State 
Employee Suggestion Program said that this 

> is the most significant award yet made to a 
DEP employee. 

Tree seedlings have traditionally been 
grown at the nursery for sale to Connecticut 
residents. The harvesting of these seed¬ 
lings was a purely manual operation until 
1975 when the nursery first used a seedling 
harvester received form the U.S. Forest 

► Service. 

The machine scoops up the seedlings 
from the ground, shakes the soil from the 
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roots and moves them to the rear by con¬ 
veyor. They are then placed in baskets and 
trucked to the packing shed for grading and 
counting. 

Using the original equipment, only two 
men were able to work on the newly harvested 
seedlings. By increasing the length of the 
conveyor, two additional men have been 
enabled to work on this operation. The 
field crew is now able to lift enough seed¬ 
lings in four hours to keep the packing shed 
crew supplied with a day's work. This has 
released the field crew for other work for 
half of every day. 



State Forester Robert Garrepy, left, hands $225 
check to Robert Boucher, center, for his suggestion 
to improve efficiency at the DEP Nursery as Nursery¬ 
man Martin Cubanski, right, looks on. 
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Deadline April 15 

YCC Applications Available 


Applications are now available for the 
1978 United States Youth Conservation Corps 
(YCC) program in Connecticut. 

"The goal of the YCC program is to 
accomplish needed conservation work on pub¬ 
lic lands while increasing our young 
people's understanding of their natural en¬ 
vironment and heritage. The YCC is a pro¬ 
ject-oriented environmental wor.k/education 
program in natural resource conservation, 
development and maintenance for 15 through 
18 year old men and women from all racial, 
ethnic and socio-economic backgrounds. It 
is definitely not a make-work or summer 
recreation program," according to Deputy 
Commissioner Theodore B. Bampton. 

YCC is jointly funded by the United 
States Departments of the Interior and 
Agriculture and the State of Connecticut and 
is administered by the Department of En¬ 
vironmental Protection in this State. 

YCC is entering its fifth year of 
operation in Connecticut. During that time 
over 500 young men and women have spent over 
20,000 man days of labor on environmental 
conservation projects valued in excess of 
$750,000, Bampton said. 

Participation in the program has grown 
from 84 enrollees in 1974 to over 200 for 
the 1978 program as a result of increasing 
federal funding. The maximum federal fund¬ 
ing level of $374,000 as allowed by P.L. 93- 
408 has been achieved this year, he said. 

All enrollees work on a variety of de¬ 
velopment and maintenance projects which 
involve the natural resource management 
disciplines of DEP's Division of Conserva¬ 
tion and Preservation, where economically, 
geographically and logistically feasible. 
Enrollees work on State parks, forests, 
wildlife management areas, fish hatcheries 
and other departmental facilities. Pro¬ 
jects may involve improving recreational 
trails; building foot, bicycle, horse and 
recreational vehicle bridges; constructing 
swamp and marsh boardwalks and interpretive 
nature trails; clearing brush for wildlife 
open areas; constructing fish rearing and 
isolation ponds; and pruning trees. 

YCC enrollees earn approximately $635 
for completion of the full program, less 
normal deductions. Social security is with¬ 
held in all cases, and income tax is 
deducted as required. A two dollar per day 
deduction is made for food and lodging in 
the residential programs. 

Connecticut offers both the residen¬ 
tial (live-in) and non-residential (live at 
home, commute to work) YCC experience. The 
State operates three residential camps at 
permanent locations on State parks and 
forests in Waterford, Hartland and Port- q 


land; the Federal government operates one 
residential camp in Westbrook. The non- 
residential teams are located statewide 
with some transportation provided by the 1 
program from staging areas to the work pro¬ 
ject sites and return. 

The YCC program in Connecticut begins 
on June 26 and runs eight consecutive weeks, ^ 
ending on August 22, 1978. It is available 
to State residents who will be at least 15 
years old on or before the opening date and 
who will not become 19 on or before the ) 
closing date and who meet the other minimum 
eligibility requirements. To meet these 
minimum requirements, the applicant: must 
obtain a social security number prior to > 
entrance into the program; must be a perma¬ 
nent resident of the United States, its ter¬ 
ritories or possessions (a Connecticut res¬ 
ident for the Connecticut program); must be 
physically able to participate fully in all 1 
work projects; must have no history of 
serious criminal or anti-social behavior; 
and must be able to obtain parental or 
guardian consent to enroll in the program. ' 

Selection of YCC enrollees is made at 
random by computer from among eligible 
applicants. Eligibility will be determined > 
from the information provided on the 
official YCC application. The information 
is subject to verification at a personal 
interview for those selected as finalists. , 
Duplicate applications will be identified 
by using several different criteria and 
duplicates will be rejected. 

Applications and complete information * 
may be obtained in writing to: Dept. of 
Environmental Protection, YCC Program, 165 I 
Capitol Avenue, Hartford 06115. The last I 
date to obtain an application by mail is f 
April 9. Applications must be received in 
Hartford on or before April 15. Applicants ! 
will be notified of their selection or non¬ 
selection by mail shortly thereafter. k 




For Tour Information 

By Ellen Frye 


1978 Legislative Proposals 


This issue initiates a new column in 
the Bulletin designed to keep readers up to 
date on a variety of environmental, land 
use, resource, and community-related issues 
and events. The column is a direct response 
to the numerous requests for more informa¬ 
tion on what is going on around the state in 
the environmental field. 


Much of the content of this column will 
depend on our readers' interest in partici¬ 
pating and supplying information. For 
example, if your town, commission, organi¬ 
zation or whatever has taken on a particular 
project or written a unique land use ordi¬ 
nance which would be of interest to other 
communities, this column could be a conven¬ 
ient communication vehicle. We will attempt 
to provide readers with detailed informa¬ 
tion on some issues and general information 
on others. 


This month our focus is on environment- 
related bills which have been raised in this 
legislative session. 

In addition to the Coastal Area Manage¬ 
ment (CAM) bill, which was described in the 
January issue of the Bulletin (pg. 10), 
there are at least five pieces of proposed 
legislation which should be watched closely 
this year—the "Inspection and Maintenance 
Bill," the "Bottle Bill," the "Litter Bill," 
the "Preservation of Agricultural Lands 
Bill," and the "Bill to Change the Convey¬ 
ance Tax on the Sale of Lands Classified as 
Farm, Forest or Open Space Land." 

Each of these bills is summarized in 
the following paragraphs. In addition, 
there is a brief summary of the bills pro¬ 
posed by DEP which have been raised. As 
individuals, organizations or groups you 
may wish to register a position on these 
proposals with your legislators. 


Inspection And Maintenance Bill 


A bill to reduce automotive air pollu¬ 
tion in the state by requiring an inspection 
and maintenance program for motor vehicles 
has been introduced again this year as 
Senate Bill No. 46, "An Act Concerning the 
Control of Motor Vehicle Emissions." The 
bill, raised by the Transportation Commit¬ 
tee, seeks to control the emissions of air 
pollutants from motor vehicles through com¬ 
pulsory periodic emissions inspections. 
The purpose of the inspections would be to 
determine whether the factory installed 
emission control devices are working 
properly. If adjustments are necessary, the 
owner would be required to make corrections. 
An additional goal of such a bill is to re¬ 
duce energy waste by improving vehicle main¬ 
tenance statewide. 

There are two key areas of disagreement 
among the 3 versions of the bill which have 
been submitted. These contested areas are: 
(1) which agency would be the regulator and 
develop the regulations spelling out the de¬ 
tails of the program, and (2) whether in¬ 
spections stations would be state run or 
contracted out. 

DEP's version, submitted as a compre¬ 
hensive amendment to the Transportation 
Committee bill, calls for the MVD to be the 
lead agency, with DEP advice and consent. 
MVD's version suggests joint regulation by 
DEP and MVD. The Transportation Committee 
bill calls for DEP regulation with MVD 

. J...'_ 


The Transportation Committee and the 
DEP prefer independent contractors to 
operate inspection stations, while MVD 
calls for state run stations. 

Another smaller area of disagreement 
involves whether or not a fleet of cars 
owned privately or by local, state or 
federal agencies could establish their own 
state approved inspection stations, and, if 
so, the number of vehicles which would con¬ 
stitute a "fleet." 

The bills allow certain exemptions 
from compliance with the regulations. De¬ 
tails would be developed in the regulations. 
In general all gasoline powered vehicle 
models 1968 or later would be subject to 
compliance with the regulations. 

Inspection fees would be less than 
$10.00 in the DEP and Committee bills and 
$2.00 in the MVD bill. 

(See story on DEP testimony, pg. 12.) 



Bottle Bill 


The "Bottle Bill," formally known as 
"An Act to Provide Economic Incentives for 
Consumers to Return Used Beverage Con¬ 
tainers and to Encourage the Recycling and 
Reuse Thereof," has been raised as House 
Bill No. 5235. The bill's stated purpose is 
to "reduce garbage, reduce litter, conserve 
energy, conserve raw materials and save tax 
dollars used to pick up litter and bury gar¬ 
bage." If enacted, the bill would establish 
a deposit-refund system with a minimum value 
of five cents for every beverage container 
purchased. This is intended as a no-throw- 
away, energy saving incentive. 

A dealer (person who sells the bever¬ 
ages) , under the provisions of the bill. 


could not refuse to accept the return of 
containers sold in his establishment. Local 
redemption centers could be established in 
lieu of or in addition to the dealer's place 
of business. The dealer or redemption cen¬ 
ter operator would receive a handling fee of 
at least l<t per container from the distrib¬ 
utor . 

Another provision of this bill pro¬ 
hibits detachable or "flip-top" openers on 
cans. 

Although H.B. No. 5235 is not the ver¬ 
sion of the "bottle bill" submitted by DEP, 
it contains the same basic provisions of the 
bill submitted by the Department. 


Litter Bill 


The "Litter Bill" or "An Act Concerning 
Litter Control and Recycling," raised as 
Senate Bill No. 99, bypasses the returnable 
beverage container solution for a more 
general statewide litter control and re¬ 
cycling program. This bill could either be 
complementary to the "bottle bill" or it 
could be enacted in lieu of it. 

The bill calls for a litter control and 
recycling fund to be administered by DEP. 
Funds would be obtained through a litter 
control and recycling assessment against 
manufacturers, wholesalers, distributors 
and retailers. 

Funds would be distributed as follows: 

a) 15% - clean up of state facilities and 
maintenance of litter receptacles 

b) 30% - to municipalities for clean up 
and maintenance 

(i) half allocated based on popula¬ 
tion 

(ii) half allocated based on miles of 
highway 


(c) 25% - grants to public agencies and 

private groups for recycling programs 

d) 10% - youth litter corps 

e) 20% - administration of state programs 
including purchase of materials, ad¬ 
vertisement, public info, etc. 

An advisory council to the DEP would be 
established. This group would represent the 
businesses which are subject to the litter 
assessment. 

The provision prohibiting the sale of 
cans with detachable flip tops was borrowed 
from the "bottle bill" and included in this 
proposal. 

The program established by the bill 
would be a trial program which would begin 
July 1, 1979 and continue until July 1, 1983 
at which time it would be evaluated. Data 
collection, such as sampling litter volume, 
would be on-going during the evaluation 
period. 

The bill is being sponsored by 
opponents of the "Bottle Bill." 


Preservation Of Agricultural Lands Bill 


For the fourth year a bill to preserve 
Connecticut's agricultural lands has been 
submitted—this year as House Bill No. 
5051. The bill is chiefly intended as a 
consumer protection program to insure a sub¬ 
stantial supply of food within the borders 
of the state. The bill is in part a re¬ 
sponse to the concern of Department of Agri¬ 
culture officials about Connecticut's de- 
pendancy on an out of state food supply and 
the high costs of shipping food from western 
and mid-western states. Economic pressures 
on farmers to sell agricultural land for de¬ 
velopment purposes is another perhaps more 
immediate, concern. 

This bill would provide a mechanism for 
the state to acquire development rights 


thereby preserving some prime agricultural 
lands. On a voluntary basis the farmer 
would sell to the state his rights to 

This bill would provide a mechanism for 
the state to acquire development rights, 
thereby preserving some prime agricultural 
lands. On a voluntary basis the farmer 
would sell to the state his rights to de¬ 
velop his land for non-agr icultural pur¬ 
poses. The value of the development rights 
would be the difference between the value of 
the property for its highest and best use 
and its value for agricultural purposes. 

The bill calls for an appropriation of 
$5 million for carrying out its purposes. 



To implement the provisions of the 
bill, an "agricultural preservation commit¬ 
tee" would be established within the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture consisting of: the com¬ 
missioners of Agriculture and Environmental 
Protection, the secretary of the Office of 
Policy and Management, all ex-officio with 
the power to vote; the director of the Con¬ 
necticut Agricultural Experiment Station; 
and five members of whom one would be a pro¬ 
fessional appraiser and four would be farm 
owner-operators. 


The bill details the responsibilities 
of the committee which would include the 


power to acquire development rights, and to 
establish criteria for deciding on whether 
or not to acquire these rights based on the 
guidelines specified in the Act. Some of 
these guidelines are: current productivity 
of the land; suitability of the land based 
on soil classification; and cost. 

Release of the land from its agricul¬ 
tural restriction would be difficult and 
conditions for doing this are listed in the 
bill. 

The committee must report back to the 
legislature by December 15, 1979 with a body 
of data to evaluate the program. 


Bill To Change Conveyance Tax On Sale Of Farm, Forest, Open Space Land 


Another legislative proposal which 
should be watched closely is the Finance 
Committee bill to modify the statutes relat¬ 
ing to the conveyance tax on the sale of 
land classified as farm, forest or open 
space land. House Bill No. 5263 amends the 
statutes to extend the conveyance tax beyond 
the present ten year limit and to increase 
the minimum tax rate from one percent to 
three percent. 

The present statutes provide that a 
special conveyance tax be collected on the 
sale of land classified as farm, forest or 
open space under the provisions of Sections 
12-107c, 12-107d and 12-107e of the General 
Statutes. The amount of the tax is ten per¬ 
cent of the sale price if sold during the 
first year and decreases to one percent in 
the tenth year. Under the present law, 
there is no conveyance tax after the tenth 
year. 


The proposed amendment provides for a 
three percent conveyance tax in every year 
after the seventh. 

The stated purpose of the amendment is 
to deter the sale of land in the farm, 
forest or open space category. 


Some opponents of the proposed bill are 
concerned that it undermines the basic ob¬ 
jective of the original farm, forest and 
open space assessment program. The program, 
created by Public Act 490 passed in 1963, 
was intended to encourage assessment based 
on present use rather than market value of 
the land. Opponents to the bill feel that a 
conveyance tax penalty is outside the scope 
of the original intent to provide a positive 
incentive program. 


Raised DEP Bills 


Establishment of Revolving Fund For Spill 
Containment & Removal" DEP has the author¬ 
ity to clean up spills of waste oil, petrol¬ 
eum, chemical liquids or other sources of 
contamination negligently caused. The 
clean-up costs are recoverable from the per¬ 
son, firm, or corporation responsible for 
the pollution. This act would establish a 
revolving fund to finance DEP's clean up 
responsibilities. The fund would be replen¬ 
ished eventually by the polluter. 


with federal regulations. Birds deleted 
from the game bird list would be the entire 
family Gruidae or cranes, including brown 
crane, sandhill and whooping cranes, and the 
following species of the family Rallidae : 
avocets, curlews, dowitchers, godwits, 
knots, oyster catchers, phalaropes, plo¬ 
vers, sandpipers, stilts, surf birds, turn- 
stones, willet and yellowlegs. Added to the 
game bird list would be the family Corvidae , 
including crows. 


Repair of Dams . If a DEP order to repair a 
dam Is not carried out within a specified 
time period and DEP determines that an emer¬ 
gency situation exists which presents a 
clearly dangerous condition, DEP may have 
the dam repaired. The costs of this action 
would be charged to the person, firm or cor¬ 
poration owning or having care and control 
of the structure. House Bill No. 5141. 


Wild Birds . The purpose of raised House 
Bill No. 5576 is to remove certain birds 
from the game bird list, to add others, and 
to provide protection for hawks to comply 
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Purchase of Game Birds . This Bill would in- 
sure that out-of-state bidders on Connecti¬ 
cut game birds will be treated in the same 
manner that Connecticut bidders are treated 
by the state government of the out-of-state 
bidder. House Bill No. 5578. 

An Act Providing For The Suspension Of A 
Purse Seine Registration . This the DEP the 
authority to suspend the purse seine regis¬ 
tration of any vessel found to be in viola¬ 
tion of the provisions of Section 26-154a of 
the Connecticut General Statutes which con¬ 
cern the use of purse seines in Long Island 
Sound. 


An Act Concerning Taking, Sale, & Transpor ¬ 
tation of Reptiles, Amphibians/ Plants, In ¬ 
sects, & Invertebrates . This would provide 
protection of reptiles, amphibians, plants, 
insects, and invertebrates by restricting 
their taking, sale and transportation. 
House Bill No. 5572. 

An Act Requiring A Permit For Maintenance 
Dredging . This bill would require that a 
state permit be obtained prior to any main¬ 
tenance dredging. The bill has been bor¬ 
rowed by DEP from legislation proposed by 
CAM. At present a dredging permit is spec¬ 
ifically required for the commercial ex¬ 
traction of sand, gravel, and other mate¬ 
rials from below mean high water in tidal or 
coastal waters. Maintenance dredging is 
exempt. 

The proposed bill would require per¬ 
mits for maintenance dredging projects be¬ 
low mean high water in coastal or tidal 
waters and for the opening of land locked 
channels or basins to the state's tidal or 
coastal waters. 


The Maintenance Dredging Permit would 
be required to dredge and dispose of dredged 
materials for maintaining existing chan¬ 
nels, turning basins, vessel berths, moor¬ 
ing areas and other waterfront facilities 
below mean high water or tidal or coastal 
waters. This bill provides for promulgation 
of regulations by DEP. 

Civil Penalties For Tidal Wetlands Viola ¬ 
tions Tidal Wetlands Violations will be in¬ 
cluded in the civil penalties program if 
this bill is enacted. The omission of tidal 
wetlands in the 1973 Civil Penalties Bill 
was an apparent technical oversight. 


Permit For Placement Of Fill In Coastal 
Areas . This bill explicitly includes the 
placement of fill below mean high water in 
the tidal, coastal or navigable waters of 
the State as a regulated activity requiring 
a permit under Section 25-7b of the General 
Statutes. It also includes biological cri¬ 
teria and coastal flooding in permit evalua¬ 
tion procedures. 


Pac Presses For I & M Bill 


Commissioner Stanley J. Pac has urged 
passage of a bill to require annual inspec¬ 
tions of motor vehicle emission control de¬ 
vices. In testimony before the General 
Assembly's Transportation Committee, the 
Commissioner said each one of the state's 
two million registered motor vehicles con¬ 
tributes to an automotive air pollution 
problem that is serious. 

"We exceed the National Ambient Air 
Quality Standards for ozone on two-thirds of 
our summer days, and we generally exceed 
them by a factor of two. We often record 
levels four times the permissible stand¬ 
ards," Pac said. 

The National Ambient Air Quality 
Standards are set by the federal government 
to protect public health. Ozone is the 
chemical which is measured to indicate 
levels of automotive air pollution, known 
technically as "photochemical oxidants" and 
commonly as "automotive smog." Smog is 
created by the chemical interaction of 
hydrocarbons and nitrogen oxides in the 
presence of sunlight. The hydrocarbons come 
primarily from automobiles. 

High ozone levels forced DEP to call 70 
pollution alerts last summer, Pac said. 

Linking the automotive air pollution 
levels to the health problems of Connecticut 
residents, Pac told the Transportation Com¬ 
mittee, "We have all experienced at one time 
or another the constraints on our physical 
performance during periods of high air pol¬ 
lution. If this is the effect it has on 
healthy individuals think of the impact on 


those who suffer from asthma, bronchitis, 
emphysema and myocardial infarction. They 
live in virtual terror when the warm days of 
spring and summer arrive." 

He noted that in December the Connecti¬ 
cut Department of Health had published a 
report documenting an increase of more than 
100 percent in the mortality rate from 
respiratory diseases during the decade 
1965-1975. 

In addition to what he called the 
"overriding" health reasons for attempting 
to reduce this form of air pollution, Pac 
pointed out strong economic reasons for 
adopting the inspection and maintenance 
program. 

"Under the Clean Air Act of 1977, every 
state must file a State Implementation Plan 
(SIP) for the attainment of National Ambient 
Air Quality Standards. This Plan must be 
filed before July 1, 1979 and calls for 
attainment by January 1, 1982. 

"Should we fail to submit an acceptable 
SIP before July 1, 1979 this state will be 
in serious economic trouble, as no signifi¬ 
cant new construction will be permitted 
under the Clean Air Act in areas of non¬ 
attainment. It will be impossible to submit 
an acceptable plan without inspection and 
maintenance," he said. 

A non-attainment area is one in which 
the federal health standards are not being 
met. With respect to photochemical oxi¬ 
dants, all four of Connecticut's Air Quality 
Control Regions are non-attainment areas. 


CEO Appoints Executive Director 


Donald MacKie, Chairman of the 
Connecticut Council on Environmental 
Quality (CEQ), has announced the appoint¬ 
ment of Mary Ann Dickinson as the new CEQ 
Executive Director, effective March 24th. 

"With the appointment of Mrs. Dickin¬ 
son, we expect to move the Council to the 
forefront of the State's efforts to protect 
the environment," MacKie said. 

"One of our most pressing tasks will be 
to begin preparing the statutorily required 
annual report to the Governor on Connecti¬ 
cut's environmental quality. A second major 
assignment will be to assist in the review 
of state environmental impact evaluations 
under the Connecticut Environmental Policy 
Act (CEPA)," MacKie said. 

"Of course, we will continue to serve 
as an advisor to the Governor, the General 
Assembly, and Commissioner Pac when asked," 
he added. 

Mrs. Dickinson said, "My goal is to 
help the Council become a more active and 
effective organization than it has been in 
the past. I share the Council members' de¬ 
sire to effectively fill the two roles the 
General Assembly set out for us—first, as 
an independent monitor of environmental 
progress in the state, and second as a 
responsive sounding board for citizen com¬ 
plaints ." 

MacKie said Mrs. Dickinson was 
selected from a field of qualified appli¬ 
cants, because she possessed, "an extensive 
knowledge of environmental issues, a work¬ 
ing knowledge of Connecticut's legislative 
and administrative processes, and a proven 
ability to work effectively with citizens." 



Mary Ann Dickinson 

The CEQ meets monthly. To request 
assistance on environmental problems, or to 
obtain further information on the Council's 
activities, write Mary Ann Dickinson, Exec¬ 
utive Director, Council on Environmental 
Quality, State Office Building, Rm. 141, 
Hartford, Conn. 06115. Phone: 566-3510. 

Symposium On Endangered Species Act 


The Yale School of Forestry and 
Environmental Studies will hold a symposium 
on April 10-11 in New Haven on A Case Study 
in Biopolitics: The Endangered Species ActT 


Since May of 1976 Mrs. Dickinson has 
served as a Senior Environmental Analyst in 
the Connecticut Coastal Area Management 
Program where she coordinated CAM's public 
participation program. From January of 1974 
to May of 1976 she served as DEP's liaison 
with the General Assembly, monitoring the 
progress of legislation, analyzing legisla¬ 
tive proposals, and representing the Com¬ 
missioner. During that period she also 
served as editor of the Citizens' Bulletin 
when the legislature was not in session. 

From January of 1972 to January of 1974 
she served in DEP's Office of Planning and 
Research where she researched energy 
issues, assisted in environmental impact 
reviews of transportation projects, drafted 
proposed regulations for implementing CEPA, 
and represented the Commissioner on the 
Power Facilities Evaluation Council. 

Mrs. Dickinson lives in Wallingford 
where she is an officer and director of the 
Wallingford Land Trust. 


The symposium will deal with the con¬ 
flicts among wildlife advocates related to 
the moral, ethical, economic, political, 
and administrative aspects of the Act. 
Among the speakers scheduled are: Lynn A. 
Greenwalt, Director, United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service; Dr. Thomas Lovejoy, Pro¬ 
gram Director, World Wildlife Fund; Thomas 
Ripley, Director, Forest, Fish, and Wild¬ 
life Development, Tennessee Valley Author¬ 
ity; Dr. Lee Talbot, Vice-President, Inter¬ 
national Union for the Conservation of 
Nature and Natural Resources and Chief 
Scientist of the Council of Environmental 
Quality; and Dr. Leslie Pengelly, head of 
the University of Montana Wildlife Division 
and President of the Wildlife Society. 

The symposium will be directed by 
Stephen Kellert, Senior Research Associate, 
and Stephen Berwick, Assistant Professor of 
Wildlife Ecology, both of the Yale School of 
Forestry and Environmental Studies. For 
further information call (203) 436-0440, 
Yale School of Forestry and Environmental 
Studies, New Haven, CT 06511. 






Permits Issued 


Air Compliance 

December 1 
Keratene Co. 

Permit to construct a pneumatic system 
in the Town of Winchester. 

December 21 

Combustion Engineering, Inc. 

Permit to construct a fluidized bed unit 
in the Town of Windsor. 

December 24 

Preferred Plastics, Inc. 

Permit to construct a boiler in the Town 
of Putnam. 

January 1 

Dan Beard Construction Co. 

Permit to operate an asphalt batch plant 
in the Town of Shelton. 

January 2 

Humphrey Chemical Co. 

Permit to construct a reactor vessel in 
the Town of North Haven. 

January 12 

United Technologies Corp. 

Permit to operate a burner test stand 
in the Town of East Hartford. 

January 25 
Stamford Hospital 

Permit to operate a boiler in the Town 
of Stamford. 


Water Compliance 

January 17 
Qualitron Corp. 

Permit, with conditions, to discharge 
treated metal finishing wastewaters to 
the Still River watershed in the City 
of Danbury. 

January 17 

Reliable Plating & Polishing Co., Inc. 
Permit, with conditions, to discharge 
treated metal finishing wastewaters to 
the Long Island Sound watershed in the 
City of Bridgeport. 

January 17 
Bead Chain Co. 

Permit, with conditions, to discharge 
treated metal finishing wastewaters to 
the Long Island Sound watershed in the 
City of Bridgeport. 

January 17 

The Bridgeport Silverware Mfg. Corp. 
Permit, with conditions, to discharge 
treated metal finishing wastewaters to 
the Long Island Sound watershed in the 
City of Bridgeport. 


January 17 

Merit Metal Finishing Co. 

Permit, with conditions, to discharge 
treated metal finishing wastewaters to 
Long Island Sound watershed in the City 
of Bridgeport. 

January 17 
Casco Products 

Permit, with conditions, to discharge 
treated metal finishing wastewaters to 
the Long Island Sound watershed in the 
City of Bridgeport. 

January 17 
City of Hartford 

Permit, with conditions, to maintain a 
sanitary landfill with the resultant 
leachate discharge to the groundwaters 
of the Connecticut River watershed in 
the City of Hartford. 

January 17 
Qualitron Corp. 

Permit, with conditions, to discharge 
photographic and metal finishing waste- 
waters to the City of Danbury municipal 
sewerage system in the Still River water¬ 
shed . 

January 18 

Mr. Melvin Strickland 
Permit, with conditions, to discharge 
1,000 gallons per day of egg washing 
wastewater to the Fawn Brook watershed 
in the Town of Hebron. 

January 19 
Aristol, Inc. 

Permit, with conditions, to discharge 
9,000 gallons per day of metal finishing 
wastewaters to the Long Island Sound 
watershed in the Town of Fairfield. 

January 19 

Olin Corp. - Ramsett Division 
Permit, with conditions, to discharge 
60,000 gallons per day of treated metal 
finishing wastewater to the Branford River 
watershed in the Town of Branford. 

January 19 
Roberts United, Inc. 

Permit, with conditions, to discharge 
380 gallons per day of chrome, nickel 
and acid wastewaters and 400 gallons every 
3 weeks of alkaline cleaner wastewater 
to the Connecticut River watershed in 
the Town of Glastonbury. 

February 6 

Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
Permit, with conditions, to operate land¬ 
fill site for the disposal of approximately 
25 cubic yards per day of E.C.M. sludge 
with the resultant leachate discharge 
to the groundwaters in the watershed of 
the Connecticut River in the City of 
Middletown. 
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February 6 
J.B.T. Switches 

Permit, with conditions, to discharge 
1,200 gallons per day of treated plating 
rinse waters to the Long Island Sound 
watershed in the Town of New Haven. 





April 8 


Conference On Legal Aspects of Solar Energy 


The Environmental Law Society of the 
University of Connecticut School of Law will 
hold an all-day conference on the Legal 
Aspects of Solar Energy , Saturday, 
April 8th at the Law Scnool in West 


Aspects of Solar Energy , Saturday, 
April 8th at the Law Scnool in West 
Hartford. 

The speakers are drawn from both the 
national and state level and include en¬ 
gineers, attorneys, architects, business 
people and public officials. 

According to David Leff, President of 
the Environmental Law Society, the group's 
aim in sponsoring the conference is "to pro¬ 
vide a forum for the discussion of the de¬ 
veloping legal, political and economic 
issues in the field of solar energy. In 
addition, the conference is intended to 
serve as a meeting place for attorneys, 
architects, legislators, planners, law 


students and all those with an interest in 
the issues raised by the increasing use of 
solar energy and technology." 

Leff noted that "Connecticut is a 
highly technology-oriented state with a 
greater than average concentration of solar 
industries." 

Rhoda M. Micocci, Conference Coordin¬ 
ator, said each workshop has at least one 
confirmed speaker, and she anticipates more 
acceptances in the month of March. 

For registration forms and further in¬ 
formation contact Rhoda M. Micocci, En¬ 
vironmental Law Society, University of 
Connecticut School of Law, 1800 Asylum 
Avenue, West Hartford, Conn. 06117. 


GROUP WORKSHOPS 

A. INTRODUCTION TO SOLAR ENERGY, ITS USES AND TECHNOLOGY 

Characteristics and availability of solar energy; 
capture and storage methods; active and passive systems; 
present and projected capabilities and limitations. 

BUILDING CODES 

Changes necessary in present building codes to 
accommodate solar; model codes; should codes require 
passive solar design features or merely accommodate 
active solar systems; the problems the installer 
confronts because of codes, code enforcement and the 
structure of the building trades. 

B. PHOTOVOLTAICS: THE TRANSFER OF SUNLIGHT TO ELECTRICITY 

Photovoltaics is the science of converting solar 
energy to electrical energy. Topics to be covered: 
the mechanics of photovoltaics; prospects for wide¬ 
spread use; storage problems; the legal, political 
and economic issues arising as the field develops. 

QUALITY CONTROL AND STANDARDS 

Problems in protecting the consumer and investor; 
warranties - whole system performance or piece by piece; 
disclaimers and the buyer's assumption of risk; govern¬ 
ment and/or industry developed standards; insurance 
company involvement; enforcement. 

C. FINANCIAL INCENTIVES 

Tax exemption, credits, deductions and loans (and 
their effectiveness) for active solar systems and/or 
passive solar design; possible effects of incentives on 
the developing industry; determining how long and what 
aspects of solar should be subsidized. 

RIGHT TO LIGHT 

Public and private approaches to assuring access 
to light and shade; model laws and regulations; histori¬ 
cal development of statutory and case law; right to 
light in other countries. 

PANEL DISCUSSION — UTILITY INVOLVEMENT IN SOLAR ENERGY 

The advantages and/or disadvantages of utility involve- 
ment in this field; centralized as compared with decentralized 
production and distribution of solar energy. 
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(Lycopodium lucidulum) 
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Shining Clubmoss is a very interesting 
evergreen plant that may be observed during 
the winter months. It grows best in moist, 
shady woodland near water where hemlocks are > 
growing and prefers rich acid soil. 


This clubmoss trails along the forest 
floor taking root where it comes in contact 
with the soil. The erect stem at the free 
end of this growth is the most conspicuous 
part of this shining evergreen plant, which 
sometimes grows in a circular pattern. The 
stem branches and may rise to a height of 
nearly a foot, but more commonly to six in¬ 
ches . 


> 
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The most successful method of repro- P 
ducing in clubmosses is by running, hence 
the name Running Pine is given to this whole 
group as well as being the common name of 
some species. The plants grow either above V 
or below the ground. The growth of former 
years withers and dies, but as the plant 
grows and spreads faster than it dies, , 
colonies increase rapidly for most of the y 
species. 

Some species have other ways of repro- I 
ducing, e.g. by bulblets which appear at the ^ 
bases of the upper leaves. The Shining ' 
Clubmoss propagates in this way, the bulb- I 
lets falling to the ground when fully devel¬ 
oped, to form a new plant. 

Finally, all clubmosses reproduce by . 
spores. The spores, when ripe, appear as a 
yellow powder which can be mistaken for pol- | 
len. Most of the species found in this area y, 
produce spore cases which are borne in 
cones. In the Shining Clubmoss the spore 
cases are kidney-shaped and are borne in the 
axils of the upper leaves. 
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